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Volume V 


THE COMING RANGE IN COLLEGE 
WORK! 
Tue laws of the Medes and Persians do 
The 
work of these establishments deals with the 
flexible stuff of human lives. 
] 


tions of the higher learning are consecrated 


not apply to colleges and universities. 
The institu- 


to the development of individuals and to 
the evolution of the race. Adaptation to 
changing conditions lies in the essence of 
their purpose. 

These the 


lower to the higher levels, from the tempo- 


institutions bring us from 
rary, occasional and expedient to the essen 
tial. 
of the earth and of ourselves and to utilize 


They enable us to make the conquest 


that conquest for the growth of the soul. 
They open the doors of the mind, stimulate 
the spirit. If they are what they ought to 
be, they constantly apply the tests of indi- 
vidual lead from all 
mere formality and routine and worship of 


thinking and away 


systems; if they do not accomplish this, 
then they soon become traditional, only 
literary and stationary. Of all founda 


tions, these institutions should be most free. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION VS. GOVERNMENT 
We 
ment,’’ 
perhaps as 


are taught to look ** rovern- 
of whatever constitution, as final, 
the 


The series of coordinations 


upon 


even divine (overlooking 
blasphemy ). 
that we know as ‘‘business’’ becomes hard, 
Polities is 
The 
tyrannical in 


domineering and corporate. 


largely only opportunism. present 
labor-union movement is 


tendency, opposing a tyrannical capital- 


1 Address originally before the Graduate School 
of Agriculture, Amherst, Mass., July 28, 1916; 


now printed with omissions and additions. 
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ism. Even the women are organizing 
make co demands Theologs 
encysts itself. The individual settles 


a soulless routine. The public sel 


an arm of government and part f 
hardness of government. Freedom lies 
three directions n letting the lustrial 
and farming people alon fter ling 
them the proper protections and coopera- 
tions) to the extent that they may be free 
agents; in the inspiration of separate souls 
few though they be; in the institutions of 
the higher learning 

The atmosphere of polities, in which the 
American youth is reared, is very different 
from that of an institution of higher learn 
ing, in which the appeal to r) 
greater than the appeal to expedieney or 
to constituted authority. The university, if 
it is worthy its name, is the natural ant 
pode and corrective of the impersonality of 
government. The native antipathy of 
people to the organization of all forces at 
the capital, which is a powerful drift and 
incapable of defeat, finds its fullest « 
pression in properly conceived foundations 
for the higher learning 

[ here express no criticis: f government 
and no scepticism, but am trving 
a contrast of two ranges in the pul ( 

Once I was inclined to view with sym 
pathy the establishment of a great under 


graduate instituiion at Washington, recog 
nizing the many experts and the many labo 
ratories and other facilities that exist at the 


capital; but as I see more of the govern 


mental necessities I an nvinced that 
all places for such an institution for a fre 
people, the capit il ty 1s the last It is by 
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no means true that the best training for 
public service can be secured only in Wash- 
ington. Government and higher education 
are in many ways opposite or at least un- 
like Nor should 
thrown into the atmosphere and put in 
control of the example of place-hunting, of 
the shifting of responsibility, of opportu- 
nism, of listening intently for public ap- 
proval, of stratified subordination, that is 
almost unavoidably evidenced in a govern- 


processes. students be 


ment vortex, in spite of the effort to the 


contrary. Even the so-called ‘‘merit sys- 
tem’’ is a humorous illustration of the 
incapability of government in the usual 


‘*filling of positions.’ George Washing- 
ton’s reason for a national university— 
that students might escape the monarchic 
tendencies of European institutions—has 
now happily passed. The danger we need 
now to avoid is that of over-organization 
and centralized domination of opinion. It 
would be a vast pity if, in a republic, the 
higher education should ever come to be 
dominated by government. 

This does not deny that the exceptional 
Washington 
well be used educationally for mature stu- 


facilities established at may 


dents. 


THE BREAKING OF THE BONDS 

We look always for a coming range in 
college work, for a readjustment to realities, 
utilization of the forces that we 
discover, and of the 


prehend, while holding firmly to that which 


for a new 
realms that we ap- 
has served us so well in the past and which 
will still serve us in the future. We look 
for additional incorporation into these in- 
stitutions of the riches of life. 

Within our generation there has been a 
We have 
introduction of 


great enlarging of the bonds. 
the 
nomies, the curriculums of engineering and 


seen significant eco- 


mechanies, and the stimulating studies in 


agriculture and home-making, and many 
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other subjects. Many of the older subjects 
have broken away into new ranges, notable 
in psychology. All these departures are 


contributions to freedom. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RANGE IN AGRICULTURE 
On this occasion I am expected to make 
my applications specially to the higher edu- 


cation in agriculture. I congratulate you 


on this range in which you work, for it is 
yet a range of unrestraint from dead tra- 
dition, although we must recognize the edu- 
The col- 


leges of agriculture have been finding their 


cational value of tradition itself. 


places, exploring the field for a constitu- 


ency, learning methods, accumulating 
teachable knowledge. 
ing the stage of adolescence. 

For these reasons, very perplexing prob- 
lems have institutions. 
Let me repeat some of them. They had no 
undisputed field: this had to be deter- 


They had no recognized pedagog- 


They are now pass- 


confronted these 


mined. 
ical subject-matter: this had to be created. 
There was no body of close research, on 
which the institutions must rest: this had 
to be developed. There was no supporting 
body of opinion in the publie schools, no 
preparatory institutions, no place for them 
in an orderly educational system. There 
was little real educational sympathy for 
They were forced into a policy of 
They have been obliged to 


them. 
go-it-alone. 
assimilate insufficiently prepared teachers. 
They have been injected into the polity of 
the various commonwealths, often after the 
state constitution had been adopted with 
plans for a different development. 
Consequently these colleges have had an 
irregular growth; this has had its wholesome 
results, however, for these institutions have 
been close to the people and have tried to 
meet a situation rather than merely to pro- 
ject a system. There is good reason why 
the people have been ready to vote them 


support. They have been free institutions, 
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not tied up, not over-administered: many 
of us fear that their spirit may be broken 


by domination. 


The Federal Connection 
In our education development, agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts alone (with their 
the land-grant 
leges) are subject to federal direction or 


associate groups in col- 


oversight. This federal domination is par- 
ticularly marked in the execution of the 
powerful Smith-Lever extension service in 
agriculture. 1 think that we have gone 
far in this and I look with 
apprehension on future legislation for the 
colleges. If we the 


case, 


too 
land-grant accept 
theory that Congress must directly execute 
(or that it must authorize federal depart- 
ments directly to control) the operation of 
a law that it passes, that it must administer 
the funds it appropriates for localities, then 
the whole federal project-system follows as 
a matter of course; but this was not always 
the theory. Hereby is it at conflict with our 
American philosophy of educational pol- 
icy ; and yet, of all kinds of education, that 
for agriculture should be most free. 

If subsequent federal legislation is to be 
enacted for educational enterprises in the 
states, these dangers should be very care- 
The states did not dele- 
the 


fully considered. 
gate the educational field to Congress ; 
state systems are well established, and they 
are part of our democracy; the federal ae- 
tion should be in supplement thereto, not 
in competition. As we determine these 
questions in legislation now pending, so 
undoubtedly will lie the drift of federal 
action as against state action in still other 
fields. 
centralization, but education is not one of 


Some enterprises profit by national 


them. 
The City Boy 
While these institutions for agriculture 
may have profited in some ways by the un- 
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land 


been 


sound back-to-the 


whith we have which 


movement through 
passing an¢ 

they have tried to stem, they have also been 
thrown against a very difficult educational 
problem in the handling of the city boy. 
The young men and women of the cities 
have as much right to enter a state-mai) 
tained college of agriculture as have the 
farm youth. It is not true and should not 
be true that 


for present farmers. 


institutions exist only 
Many of the 


these colleges, of wl en 


these 


best graduates of 
the institutions are justly proud, have come 
If the eity 


from the great cities. student 


is challenged it should be only for 


educa 
and he should have no dis- 


advantage when these reasons are fulfilled. 


tional reasons: 


The inadequacy of usual academic en- 
trance requirements is displayed in such 
institutions as colleges of agriculture, for 
these requirements do not give value to ex- 
perience. There is no way yet devised of 
providing a city youth with the farm ex- 
perience that he should have before enter- 
ing a college of agriculture. This is one of 
the persistent questions before the adminis- 
trations of these colleges, with which they 
have wrestled faithfully for years. The 
deficiency lies in the educational prepara- 
tory system, which has not vet met such 
problems as these and which cannot solve 
them on the present basis of recognition of 


The 


agriculture can not successfully make iso- 


formal ‘‘studies’’ only. colleges of 
lated standards of entrance any more than 
institutions; the edueational 


tied 


ean other 


polity is naturally too much together 
and the interchange of students is too fre- 
quent to allow of this. 

The back-to-the-land 


veloped simultaneously with the loss of 


movement has de- 


home-training in self support. The schools 


have largely taken over the care and re- 


sponsibility of the children, but it can not 
provide them with trained experience, which 


We have called 


is the best part of educat lon, 
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on farmers to give farm training to youth 
desiring to enter a college of agriculture, 
but this is a philanthropy that we can not 
demand; nor does it count numerically to- 
ward the student’s entrance. The educa- 
tional system does not meet the need. 

The back-to-the-land agitation has had 
many of the elements of a furore, and it 
will jsass. Other forms of entertainment 
will appeal to the people. The glorious 
write-up of the space-filler will be diverted 
to other channels. We are to expect a pro- 
portional lessening in the entrants who lack 
experience qualifications; this is even now 
apparent. Time will assort them. The 
difficulties may thereby be lessened, but the 
question will not thereby be solved. 


The New Laboratory 

Another responsibility the college of agri- 
culture has had to assume is the necessity 
to establish a new and broader kind of lab- 
oratory work than had hitherto been in 
successful operation. It was called on to 
make use of an entire industry, rather 
than to confine itself to four narrow walls 
and an assorted collection of materials 
from which the exceptions had all been re- 
moved. Not alone a living domestie ani- 
mal (innovation enough), but whole herds 
of cattle are handled as laboratory mate- 
rial; so also, whole fields of crops, systems 
of tile drains, communities of farms, mar- 
keting arrangements. It has tried to apply 
the fundamental sciences and the tradi- 
tional concepts of education to these new 
ranges. All this has developed a strong 
feeling for social welfare, and it will do 
much to correct the ultra-industrialism of 
much of the science teaching. So have 
these colleges grown to be the spokesmen 


for a range of life. 


A Changing Situation 
It is not strange, in this rapid develop- 
ment in a new field, that these colleges have 
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often grown unsymmetrically. They are 
now approaching their approximate size 
in numbers of matriculated students, and 
perhaps in inereasing public appropria- 
tions, although yet short of the funds they 
ought to have if they are properly to rep- 
resent the forces of rural life that have 
fallen to their keeping. They are coming 
to a time of solidification. The educational 
standards must be reconsidered in the light 
of their experience. 

Grave and interesting problems are just 
now before these land-grant colleges. They 
must ask themselves many questions. They 
should now begin to see whither they are 
trending. But here is the test: these are all 
educational problems, not primarily ad- 
ministrative and certainly not legislative 
problems. I fear these problems (which 
are well recognized by the institutions 
themselves) will be determined too much 
by the impersonal administrative method 
and by legislative control. If so, the day 
of inspiration and leadership to a disad- 
vantaged people is past. 

In the nature of the case, a legislature 
ean not solve these problems. If in the end 
they are really solved, it must be accom- 
plished by those who are familiar with all 
the intangible human and _ educational 
problems involved and which are incapable 
of being incorporated into statutory law. 

There is no good scheme of administra- 
tion that is independent of persons. 


The ‘‘ Project’’ 

And here is where I fear the influence of 
too much ‘‘project work’’—of enterprises 
projected from a center into all the locali- 
ties and with a uniformity of operative 
procedure, controlling the situation be- 
cause it controls the funds, burdening the 
situation with so many formal reports and 
so much invariable detail and so many 
understandings, agreements and spheres of 
influence that the officer who wants merely 
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to get to work hardly knows where to be- 
Anything that removes native sim- 
holds the 


those in remote 


gin. 
plicity and directness, which 
hands of workers while 
offices discuss organization, makes not only 
The 
very excellence of the enterprise as a piece 
its fatal defect. 


I have no intention to advise lack of sys- 


‘or inefficiency, but it dampens ardor. 


of machinery may be 


tem or of orderly procedure in the work of 
extension and welfare on which we are now 
All good institutional effort of 
follow a 


embarking. 


this kind must program: this is 
very different from a governmental project. 

Here I will be asked how I would man- 
In the 


end, administration is the decision on de- 


Of course I ean not answer. 


age. 
tails. One accepts a guiding principle of 
action, and this determines the course; the 
administrator keeps his course, if he is a 
good navigator, avoiding the shoals. It is 
the course, the point of view, that I here 
discuss. These matters must be decided on 
the spot, by consideration and conference, 
not by dictum or executive order. 

I introduce this question of the project 
because of its bearing on the educational 
spirit of the institutions; for the projects 
of experiment and extension issue from in- 
stitutions that also have students as well as 
faculties who teach them, institutions that 
must maintain educational forces ecompar- 
able with other institutions of learning. 


Need of an Educational Study 

I am glad that we have no national sys- 
tem of education. As education must be 
preparation for a free republic, so should 
it express the genius of the localities. It 
should never be handed out as a benevo- 
lence. I am glad that we have no federal 
department of education which can admin- 
ister laws and enforce mandates in all the 


states. But I am glad, on the other hand, 


that we have a good Bureau of Education 
at the capital and I should like to see its 
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maintenance much increased to enable it to 
study all phases of education in its national 
and political bearings, to give advice, and 
to umpire disputes. I should like to see it 
make a thorough sympathetie educational 
study of the land-grant colleg t 1 t 
do much to aid them and protect them and 
to shape the course of progress, | 

larly if it ealled to its aid the best 
cial talent outside the states in which its 


studies were to be made. 


THE WRITING-PAPER EPOCH 
Red has 


ingly, and the faci 


tape been propagated alarm 
lities of central 
multiplied, by cheap 


have been 


paper and the invention of the typewriter. 
The 


tributed, as also quicker mail service 


and telephone have con 
We 


are in the day of mechanical invention for 


telegraph 


office work, and every new invention or 


knack must be justified by finding work for 
it to do. 


business phonograph, the fi 


Consider the current use of the 
ing and index 
ing systems, the multigraphs and all sorts 
of duplicating devices whereby one process 
Orders 


may be applied to all persons alike. 


are carried out by paper systems rather 
than by persons. 

Therefore we are also in the day of paper 
Projects may be sent forth in 


plans. any 


quantity. Details are worked out in a cen 
tral office, by dictation to clerks who re 
spond to a push-button. All persons are 
tied together by strings, and the strings are 
tied to a typewriting machine. We now 
have the problem of adapting tl 
machine to a democracy. 


Perhaps the salvation of the situation 
lies in a greater evolution of waste- 
basket. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Closely involved with the organization 


and administration of the institution, is the 
difficult question of 


which the pul 


academic freedom, on 


. . °,8 
lic 18 SO Sensitive. 
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Academic freedom is not license of 
It is something far more funda- 
mental than this. The teacher must con- 
form to the law and polity of his institu- 
tion, which he tacitly accepts when he en- 


There is a constituted au- 


speech. 


ters its service. 
thority of every institution, and I can con- 
ceive of no institution that does not hold 
within itself the right and the power of dis- 
cipline. How this discipline is exercised, 
the wisdom and caution with which it is 
applied, makes all the difference between 
its success and its failure. An administra- 
tor can not afford to play with personal 
discipline of this kind or to exercise it 
roughly; the publie is always against the 
institution in such ease, whatever may be 
the merits. 

On his own account, an officer feels re- 
sponsibility for his institution, if he is 
worthy of the connection, responsibility for 
its standards, the ideals it cherishes, the 
courtesies it extends. One has no more 
right to violate these obligations and cour- 
tesies than to violate the courtesies of a 
home. 

The real academic freedom lies in such a 
flexibility of organization and administra- 
tion as will allow a good teacher to develop 
freely, with complete self-satisfaction, to 
grow and to make the most of himself in 
every way, to build up his department 
around his personality, to construct his 
work into the lives of his students, and to 
earry his opinion and research wherever 
he thinks the truth leads him. This is far 
more important than the license to say un- 
usual and unnecessary things on the public 
platform, or to desire newspaper publicity 


or to engage in personal propaganda. 


IT IS THE SPIRIT THAT QUICKENETH 
All this has close relation with the in- 
The 
units in an experiment station or a college 
Whether the 


ternal subdivision of the institution. 


are men, not departments. 
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departments shall be few or many depends 
on the number of separate men that the in- 
stitution desires or can support. One need 
not hesitate to make a department for an 
unusual man, if it does not hinder other de- 
partments. Within certain rather well-de- 
fined limits, departments may shift as men 
shift, and it is the obligation of the admin- 
istrator to see that efficiency in the use of 
material and does not suffer. 
There are no water-tight compartments in 
A college, particularly a college of 


apparatus 


nature. 
the new knowledge, is ever in a process of 
reorganization. 

Above all things, departments in a col- 
lege or university should not be made by 
law. Because a state government has a de- 
partment of the treasury, of state, of in- 
surance, it does not follow that an institu- 
tion for education should have statutory 
departments; and herein is one of the dis- 
mal dangers in the so-called efficiency sys- 
tems now in the minds of politicians. 

Neither should the departments be made 
They 
should originate largely with the president 


arbitrarily by a board of trustees. 


or other responsible executive officer, to en- 
able him to work out his own type of ad- 
ministration. Every new president or di- 
rector or dean has the right to rearrange, so 
long as it does not derogate established suce- 
cessful units. There is personality in ad- 
ministration as well as in teaching or re- 
search. The subdivision that works well 
with one administrator may work indiffer- 
ently or even very badly with another. 
The reputation of a department in the 
institutions of the higher learning is dis- 
tinctly the reputation of a man or woman. 
This person must be attracted in the first 
place and then be allowed to grow; when he 
goes, the day of distinction may be done. 
The freedom that he enjoys to make the 
most of himself is one measure of his use- 
fulness. Herein is the university situation 
very different from that of the public 
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school, in which departments follow the 
necessities of a state syllabus and of which 
the work necessarily conforms to an arbi- 
trary program prescribed by others; yet 
there are those who would administer a uni- 
versity and a publie school on practically 
the same basis. 


THE COMING RANGE 

Verily, we are to maintain the spirit in 
the institutions of the higher learning. We 
see a new enthusiasm coming out of a new 
range of subject-matter. We have admired 
the spirit in the colleges of agriculture; 
but we are not to expect these colleges to 
hold their present almost exclusive appeal 
to the publie imagination. 

Probably schools of business or commerce 
will be the next great departures in the in- 
stitutions. The widespread studies in eco- 
nomics have prepared the way. The schools 
of commerce will come with all the trade 
and commercial enthusiasms, with the glow 
of conquest of the uttermost parts, with the 
physical vigor of combat, and with all the 
victory of adjustment of invention and or- 
ganization to the development of properties, 
the movement of goods and the control of 
eredit. Endless practical tests will be ap- 
plied ; and the temptation will be strong to 
carry the commercial tests of efficiency 
into all teaching and research. 

But these are not the fundamental situa- 
tions. Society is founded on people, not on 
trade. Human relations as such, spiritual 
obligations, are in the end controlling. The 
plain natural-history study of folks, in 
something of the spirit in which a good 
naturalist studies an amphioxus or a tril- 
lium, adding the spiritual interests, will 
finally assert itself and color the work of the 
institutions. It is into this range that the 
colleges of agriculture find themselves en 
tering, whether they will or no, for a good 
production of beef, a good farm, a satis- 


factory community, depend on good folks. 
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The agricultural people are the basie fact 
in the agricultural industry 

In these human lines, in all institutions, 
lies the coming range in college work. 

I am not thinking merely of the intro 
duction of social subjects into the eurricu 
lum, good as they may be. The social feel 
ing must be worked out in the organization 
of the institution itself, socializing the 
whole plan. The intention must be truly 
cooperative between students and teach 
ers, with the elimination of much of the 
old stone-wall institutionalism. Perhaps 
we may return to something like the old col 
legium, in some respects, but open to all 
persons who are prepared and not to a 
privileged class. 

Before this comes, there must be a new 
intention on the part of administration 
Too often do officers think of the power 
they may wield, taking over the ideas of 
government. In the new range they mus! 
think first of service. The present tend 
encies in legislation are against this better 
interest of the higher education, and we 
are probably destined to traverse the sterile 
flats of efficiency-regulation measured in 
dollars and hours; but if education is to 
be a preparation for freedom and if the 
universities are the special keepers of the 
spirit, then the liberality of these institu 
tions must find a broader expression than 
we have yet allowed them. 

Of the essential element in a iniversity, 
we must hold with John M. Coulter, of the 
University of Chicago, ‘‘an increasing de 
termination to permit no other function to 
diminish its opportunity, and to allow no 
method of administration to depress its 
spirit.” L. H. Baney 

EDUCATION IN TASTE 

In an address delivered at the two hun- 

dred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 


ing of Harvard, James Russell Lowell char- 
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the aim of the college and the 


ideal of its education: 


acterized 


Let it be our hope to make a gentleman of every 
youth who is put under our charge; not a con- 
ventional gentleman, but a man of culture, a man 
of intellectual resource, a man of public spirit, 
a man of refinement, with that good taste which 
is the conscience of the mind, and that conscience 


which is the good taste of the soul. 

Godd taste is the conscience of the mind, 
Lowell’s definition is compact of thought, 
Good taste 
is a trait we all agree in valuing, though 


and it is worth dwelling upon. 


its meaning is as a rule rather vaguely felt; 
We urge its cultivation and admire its exer- 
cise, but the quality itself is generally less 
than Such a pithy 
phrase as Lowell’s, then, is a not unwel- 


analyzed desired. 
come reminder of a duty that we owe to our 
self-understanding, especially when it is 
set up as an important factor in our ideal 
What, indeed, 
is this good taste that we set such store by? 
And in 
proper end of the teacher’s task? 


of educational attainment. 


what degree is its cultivation a 
These 
are questions which should be considered 
before we come to the more practical prob- 


lem of ways and means. 


I 
First, then, what is good taste, precisely 
defined? The term comes into English, I 
doubt not, 
and so rests upon the Latin gustus for its 


from the French le bon gout, 
ultimate. The term is, of course, a trope, 
based upon the physical sensation of a 
flavor upon the tongue; and at first glance 
the figure seems not to carry us very far. 
But metaphors of this sort, especially when 
deep-seated and long-used, if narrowly ex- 
amined will usually be found to convey 
some subtle and exacting truth, and I think 

1 For an interesting discussion of the sources of 
Wm. Guild Howard, 
and Conscience,’’ Publications of 


Language Association of America, 


Lowell ’s 
‘*Good Taste 
the Modern 
2 4 eS 


conception see 
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the similitude of taste is transferred frum 
the usage of the tongue to that of an ideal 
sensibility not without its own good reason, 
To begin with, of the five physical senses 
that of taste is by far the most unequivo- 
subjective and idiosyneratie, ‘‘I 
and ‘‘I dislike,’’ 


are as near ultimates as any human judg- 


eally 
like’’ applied to savors, 
ments; there is no court of appeal from the 
tongue and no law beyond individual pref- 
erence. Sensations of taste are lawless and 
unchallengable as are no other sensations 
(as is well enough shown by the small 
vocabulary we have to express taste dis- 
criminations). Now this same subjectiv- 
ism, this same idiosyneracy of right, and 
repugnance to law, is certainly felt to hold, 
in some measure, in the realm of the more 
ideal discriminations called by the same 
name of ‘‘taste.’’ The maxim de gustibus 
non est disputandum is the perfect expres- 
this But this 
maxim, think you, carry the same convie- 


sion of feeling. would 
tion were it framed with reference to vision 
or hearing, or even to touch or smell, in- 
stead of to taste? 


pute much about sights and sounds, touch 


For we do assuredly dis- 


gives us the primary qualities of physical 
things, while odors are not even named ex- 
cept with reference to the objects emitting 
them. Clearly the metaphor of taste con- 
veys a fundamental analogy from the phys- 
ical to the ideal. 

Nor is this analogical freight exhausted 
by the mere subjective individuality of 
tastes. The sense of taste is not only the 
most subjective, it is also the most appeti- 
tive of the senses. Of all the senses it is 
toned by the deepest feelings of desire or 
antipathy. We hear, see, smell and touch 
objects that we could not endure to taste, 
and all in the nature of our daily routine. 
Language again bears witness to the sense- 
quality, for when we wish to describe the 


height of active enjoyment we use the word 
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gusto, while the extreme of dislike is dis- 
not this 
determination 


gust. Is quality of emotional 


equally characteristic of 
those more enduring tastes which express 
ideal preferences and give eolor to person- 
ality ? 

Thus the metaphor of taste carries with 
it the meaning of individual choice, deeply 
toned with attraction or aversion—a court 
of appeal at once subjective and passional 
—which is regarded as in some true sense 
the core of that other and 
But it would be to ignore the proper fune- 
tion of metaphor to believe that the whole 
meaning of this higher type of taste is con- 
veyed by the physical analogy. For one 
the taste the 
sense of taste in being objectively good or 


thing, higher differs from 


bad—for the phrase ‘‘good taste’’ means 
objectively good—and in being, therefore, 
a subject of judgment, and hence, in some 

We this 
plicitly when we speak.of ‘‘a person of 


taste,’’ 


measure, of law. recognize im- 
a phrase we should never dream of 
using with reference to merely gustatory 
sensations. he higher taste participates 
in idea as well as in feeling; it belongs to 
the realm of mind and is therefore, like all 
true thought, never exclusively individual, 
but in a degree social. 

All this is recognized in Lowell’s defini- 
‘Good taste is the conscience of the 


Sa taste 


tion. 


mind Like conscience, is inward 
and passional, deeply individial and emo- 
tional; but it is attribute of 


**mind,’’ intention 


also an 


which in Lowell’s as- 
suredly refers to the realm of ideas and 
judgments, to those thoughts about things 
and actions which make up the domain of 
The other half of Lowell’s 


description, ‘‘that conscience which is the 


truth and right. 


good taste of the soul,’’ should not escape 
us here; for, as it were by intonation, it 
that 


good 


conveys to us this other fact. 
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higher taste 
which is expressed in our ideal interests./ 





taste 1s never far removed from 


morals; the two are not identical, but they 
are inseparable at least in the sense that 
the best morality is harmonized by taste 
which best morality is none other t! it 
the Greeks would have it to be. a harmony 
of the soul; Think for a n ent of 1 
qualitiés which we associate with good 
taste: are they not quietness and sincerity 
and propriety, temperance in all things 
and beyond these, fineness of sensibility 
purity and truth? and are not these moral 
qualities ? 

Good taste, then, is partly a matter of 


i 


conduct and ideals; it is a part of morality 


Again, it is partly a matter of j ma ent 
and ideas, of learning and wisdom In 
both of these particulars it is subject to 
education and is a proper care of schools 


But the more ele 


represented by the term ‘‘taste’’ 


and colleges. 
factor, 


itself, is inborn, and it is of 


the nature of 


an instinct and an appetite. Judgment, 
wrote Rivarol, ‘‘has never sufficed for the 
fine arts; these noble ch 
required a lover rather than a judge, and 
taste, for 


tents itself with approving or co! 


this lover is the judgment econ 


demning 
but the taste enjoys and suffers.’’ Not the 
educated judgment, but the inspired and 
fired imagination is the creator of art; and 
in some degree this inspiration is the e1 


| Its nat 


dowment of all men. ire is that of 


love, and the object of its love is beauty 


Love of beauty gave order to the kingdom 


of the gods, said Plato 


meaning the worl 


of nature; and it is not strange that human 
nature should respond to the world’s 
beauty with some spark of the natal divin 


ity. The task of the teacher is first to 


realize what is this love of beauty, to see 
that it be not turned nor staled by friend- 
With this he vinning, which na 


ture has made generously ours, we may 


lessness. 
pass 


on to that development of the perfected 








: 









taste which comes with the proper cultiva- 
tion of character and judgment. or more 
than any other trait which it falls to the 
teacher to foster, good taste partakes of 
the whole circle of human endowment. 


II 

In the bit of psychology which I have 
just undertaken my aim has been to indi- 
cate the character and place of taste in the 
inner organization of life. I have pointed 
out that it is a trait which touches both the 
intellectual and the moral sides of char- 
acter, and that it is developed through in- 
tellectual and moral training; but that for 
its development it demands that predis- 
posing love of beauty which is its vital 
essence and the sanction of its expression. 
I would now view the same matter from the 
more objective angle of what we philos- 
ophers call theory of values. 

Now values, in the broad sense, are ap- 
praisements in terms of ‘‘good’’ and 
‘*bad.’’ The application of these terms 
varies in intention with the human inter- 
est involved, but man is not so hopelessly 
complex that his interests are beyond classi- 
fication. As a matter of fact, the classifi- 
cation is fairly simple. There are the prac- 
tical interests of life, whose values are 
measured by efficiency, that is, by economic 
adaptation of energy to end; it is in this 
sense that we speak of a hammer or an 
apple as a ‘‘good”’ or a ‘‘bad’’ hammer or 
apple. There are the moral interests of 
life, whose values are put in terms of vir- 
tue and righteousness; the ‘‘good man’”’ is 
the virtuous man. There are the intellec- 
tual interests of life, represented especially 
by science and love of knowledge, and here 
the valuations are in terms of truth and 
error; the good argument or solution is the 
true argument or solution ; science knows no 
value save true and false. Finally, there 
are the esthetic interests of life, whose 
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goodness is beauty and whose badness is 
ugliness; a sonata, a lyric, a landscape is 
good or bad according as it is beautiful 
or ugly, and there is no other measure. 

It is not unusual to find the moral, intel- 
lectual and esthetic interests grouped to- 
gether as ‘‘ideal’’ interests in distinction 
from the material and practical interests of 
the economie and bionomie world. But if 
we examine them carefully we find that a 
truer classification throws the moral and 
intellectual interests into a middle group, 
between the practical and the esthetic. For 
it is of the nature of the practical interests 
that they find their end in employment and 
the production of change, while it is of 
the nature of esthetic interests that they 
find their end in contemplation and the 
preservation of beauty; employment and 
contemplation, work and enjoyment, these 
are the two poles of man’s experience, each 
in its place perfectly typified by the prac- 
tical and esthetie interests of life. The 
moral and the intellectual partake of both 
poles: for morality is both a means and an 
end—a means in that it is what makes 
human cooperation and hence the social 
efficiency of mankind possible, an end in 
that it reacts to create human characters 
which are objects of contemplation, and 
beautiful or ugly in themselves. Knowl- 
edge, too, which is the end of intellectual 
interest, is also both means and end, touch- 
ing at once the practical and the esthetic; 
we have applied science and theoretic, the 
one existing for the practise of life, the 
other for the mind’s contemplation; if we 
accept the teachings of the pragmatic phi- 
losophers (and some of us lean that way), 
truth itself gets its goodness from its ap- 
plications to working interests; while, on 
the other hand, we can hardly differ from 
Poincaré in his judgment that the internal 
harmony of the world, which it is the slow 
labor of science to discover, is the sole and 
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veritable reality and the source of all 
beauty. Each in its way, the perfected hu- 
man life and the perfected science are 
works of art, though the path to perfection 
is for each the path of daily toil. 

If you assent to my analysis you will 
see that it reenforces, from the philosoph- 
ical side, what has been indicated by the 
psychological analysis of taste. There the 
love of beauty was made the source of taste; 
here the experience of beauty is made its 
end, and it is an end which gathers into 
itself the ends of all the other interests of 
life—the practical, intellectual and moral, 
for each of them serves its end only in so 
far as it makes possible the creation and 
contemplation of beauty. 

Volumes might be written in illustration 
of what I have said, for the whole history 
and genius of mankind set it forth. Here 
I must be content with a few hints, drawn 
from man’s long experience. First I would 
speak of philosophy, which represents 
man’s maturest reflection upon his own 
eondition. No student of its history can 
fail to be impressed by the constant recur- 
rence of the conception of the contempla- 
tion of beauty as the final good and the 
sufficient reason of all things: Plato, Aris- 
totle, Augustine, Aquinas, Bruno, Spinoza, 
Berkeley, all these bear witness to that 
truth which Poincaré has so nobly ex- 
pressed, that the harmony of the world is 
the sole objective reality and the source of 
all beauty. To the philosophers I should 
add the testimony of the philosophic poets, 
above all Dante and Milton, for whom 
again reverent contemplation is the essence 
of beatitude. But it is not necessary to 
draw evidence alone from men’s written ex- 
pression. What human fact is more poign- 
antly indicative of the values that endure 
than the price we set upon the potsherds 
of antiquity? A broken alabaster from 
Egypt, a shattered urn from Greece—cast 
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in the dump in its own day. treasure-trove 
in ours. What care is to us that Egypt of 
old was the world’s granary, that Babylon 
ruled the world’s commerce, Rome its pol- 
itics, save that these facts made possible 
for us the earven stone. the modeled t le, 
the inscribed parchment which 
out of the past some record of humar 
idealization, some image of humanly created 
beauty ? There is a steatite vase found in 
Phestos in Crete carved in relief with a 
procession of moving men, all vibrant w 
life. Originally the vase was covered v 
gold leaf, str pped from its surface by some 
barbarian who cast the stone to the refuse 
heap. To-day not thrice its weight in gold 


could buy the rejected stone, with its eter- 
nal image of human genius. In the alembie 
of the centuries the real goods of human 
life are refined out, and they are not found 

| goods which 


cy; 


to be the economie and p litical 
loom so big to the near attention: rather, 
they are the idealizations of human genius, 
dearer than life itself, for they express all 
that is nobly enduring in life. In every 
generation there are barbarians, quick to 
destroy ; but the shudder of horror which 
eaught the civilized world with the mutila 
tion of Rheims reveals to us, I trust, th 
final judgment which time will set upon 
all men who see only the near advantage, 


never the world’s good. 


Ill 

In what has preceded I have tried to 
show something of the psychological char 
acter of taste and something of its philo 
sophical object. Psvehologi allv. it is a 
form of valuation, at onee in 
emotional—a conscience of the mind. as 
Lowell phrases it. Philosophically, it is 
judgment of value which n easures other 
values. for the reason that of all types of 
valuation its ends are most purely ends, 


n themselves. If this analysis is 


complete 
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correct, it is plain that good taste is essen- 
tial to the highest sanity and the mark of 
true cultivation. It is also plain that it is 
the first duty of the teacher to train the 
taste, in so far as may be, for the reason 
that no other form of judgment can be pro- 
We 


must ask, then, how far taste is inborn, a 


portionate without a cultivated taste. 
natural endowment, and how far it is sub- 
ject to development through education. 

If good 


taste has the qualities which I mentioned 


Certain facts are at once clear. 


a while back, namely, quietness and sin- 
cerity and propriety, temperance, purity 
and truth, it is evident that a moral train 
ing of these traits will also be conducive to 
the development of taste, while a want of 
such moral training will hinder the devel- 
opment of taste. Lowell’s antithetical 
phrase, ‘‘conscience is the good taste of the 
soul,’’ is the summary of this truth. Moral 
training of some sort there always is in 
human society, yet I can not but think that 
in our own day the teaching of morals is on 
a rather low plane of mind; we seem to fear 
the stiff structure of its general principles, 


seeking to shape conduct by easy persua- 


sion rather than by rigor of reason. In so 
far, the result is mere flabbiness, for it 


tends to make our morality unconscious 
rather than controlled and deliberate; and 
it is ruinous to the taste, since here the 
moral quality shows itself in connection 
with mind, illumined with the light of 
reason. 

Again in the field of the practical life. 
Edueational are 


forever emphasizing the importance of the 


propagandas nowadays 


voeation, the calling. But no aim beyond 
the vocation is given and no measure of 
values save the empty enumeration of dol- 
lars and cents. Unquestionably the ability 
and willingness to work effectively are es- 
sential to the well-ordered life; therefore to 


excellence of judgment and soundness of 
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taste. But we shall never in this world be- 
come as a people possessors of a cultivated 
sense of beauty until our youth is taught 
that work is but a means to an end, that 
gold unaccompanied by taste is but the 
advertisement of vulgarity, and that dollars 
have no good meaning save as symbols of 
the energy that can be devoted to the beau- 
the 
borne by 


tification of world. Edueation is al- 


Ways a cos! an elder generation 
for the sake of the younger, and what the 
elder generation is willing to pay for, in 
the way of education, is the fair measure 
of what it really believes in; all other faiths 
this standard 
ideal of the 


their 


are lip-service. Judged by 
dollar-knowledge 
this 


spiritual damnation and the grievous hurt 


is the beau 


parents of generation, to own 
of their children. 

The perniciousness of the money-stand- 
ard, which is strictly a purely arithmetical 
standard, in fields not primarily economic 
is illustrated in the eredit-system, with its 
numbered grades, hours and courses, which 
is made the measure of education in our 
high schools and colleges. Instead of an 
ideal of mental attainment, there is set up 
to our youth an ideal of numerical balances. 
The manner of securing these becomes of 
importance; branches of learning 
many 


slight 
are measured quantitatively—so 
hours of ‘‘chem.’’ equal so many hours of 
; and all standards are 


‘*nolicon.,’’ ete.; 


blown to the winds. The consequence is 
that we have the quite absurd spectacle of 
young people ‘‘sliding through courses,’ 
as they put it, in naive unconsciousness of 
the fact that they are cheating themselves, 
their parents and the state, when they 
think that they are cheating their instruct- 
ors! Obviously such an educational method 
is ruinous to sincerity and reason alike, and 
so is ruinous to the development of all true 
taste. 

But, you will be asking, what of the di- 
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the taste? what of in- 


Since I am in 


cultivation of 


rect 
struction in art? a queru- 

is mood, pointing hindrances rather than 
helps. I would indicate a certain defect of 
this instruction, as we have it to-day, be- 
regard as its 


I do n te kk ow that I can bet 


fore proceeding to what I 
le! form 


ter chi racterize this defect than by nam 


] 


ing it a preference for the artificial rather 


han the artistic. My meaning is that we 


take. our pleasure in artifice, and hence jn 


ypearance, rather than in the essence of 


beauty. Illustrations are numerous enough 


any film theater will supply them 


though | 


as condemning the 


do not wish you to understand 
oving picture as 
device; good taste can reform even that 
\ still 
the prevalence of the notion that knowledg: 


ie 
is and subtle form 1s 


more dangerol 


of art is a sort of high-toned gossip. This 


appears in polite chat, in journalistic re- 


of artist’s doings, in lectures, and 


’ »¢ 
ports 


vorst of all in college and grade school 


teaching. The impression is conveyed that 


one is ‘‘up on art’’ when one is able to 
speak cursorily of this musician's engage 
that bad 
knowingly in a picture gallery of this as a 
‘‘Childe Hassam’”’ Blash 
field.’’ I know of no the 


world than the person who is ‘‘up on art,’ 


ments or of one’s temper, or 
or that as ‘‘a 
worse bore in 
and I know of no more pathetie waste of 
effort the 


self up’’ in this accomplishment—except- 


than process of ‘‘getting one’s 
ing only those school courses which teach 
the 


cepting the ideas expressed jin it. The truth 


youth everything about literature ex- 


is that this type of sham learning is born of 
pure laziness; for like all other things that 
are worth while, knowledge of beauty comes 
only as a consequence of hard work. If we 
prized the thing, we should not begrudge 
but 
eare for, but only the reputation of knowl- 


the work: it is not the knowledge we 


edge. and so it is that we pursue the short 
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cut that leads on] to Shal ind fatuity. 

Am | not atready, n deseribing the de 
fects of our education, int tine the true 
cultivation of tast ‘SBamiliarity with 
the best that has r) f io) ; , ] 
Matthew Arnold’s R :, 
t rity } . . 
t] it is bevor | \ xpress 
{ V that 1s par lit s I vi 
tions are a ! | tis fou 
on love as fan relatiol e - 

1 on lo } rity 

means tha s ! 1 ey S10? 
sorbed int nar ter ts no n 
inward and indiscerptible trait \ truly 
euitivated ste mus ) is | such 
familiarity \ ( ve and r of 
ove th the ities { ld, of 
nature and of hu ! ir 

llow is it to be attained? Guidance and 
encouragement are surely all that are m 
essary. <A 1 mankind. I have said, are en 
dowed with the love of beauty -if is as much 
a part of us as are eyes and ears. | his 


spontaneous love be met wit! ntelligent 
sympathy, it will inevitably find its goal; 
if it be rebuffed, it w suffer 


The 


would inspire the love of beauty must 


ignored or 
who 


} 


ne 


death or perversion teacher 
possessed of the love of beauty and must 
he also the familiar of its truest expression, 
In addition such a teacher must also have a 
philosophy of life that sets the values of 
our various activities in their proper per 
spective, and that is susceptible of clear 
expression. In a day such as ours, 
the best in literature, in musie and in pie 
tures is everywhere available, there is small 


lack 


artistic expression of beauty—and I 


excuse for of familar ty vith th 


mean 


by this, familiarity through the whole mind 


and soul, intellect and conscience alike, 
Further, there is 1 eauty of nature 

God-given to all men. Each human being 

‘s an instrument capable of many and dell 








: 
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eate adjustments to the environing uni- 
verse. No more subtle task falls to the 
teacher than the seeing that these instru- 
ments be brought into proper focus with 
nature, for the perfect definition of her 
beauties. The task is not a difficult one if 
we start with children—always eager of the 
grand adventure—and its magic is to be 
found in suggestion, which, springing from 
a spontaneous insight into beauty, arouses 
its response as spontaneously as love calls 
to love. 
IV 

In conclusion, I would speak once more 
of the philosophy of life—where, indeed, is 
the crux of the whole matter. The late 
Nathaniel Shaler pointed out that in the 
biological world there are whole evolutions 
that have no other explanation save the 
esthetic. Forms of life arise and develop 
through eons toward some type of perfec- 
tion which serves no end except the ex- 
pression of beauty. The ecrinoids, the 
lilies of the sea, are such a form, he says; 
for millions of years they flourished and 
developed, and finally died, crowned with 
perfect beauty. Shaler might also have 
mentioned the cephalopods, which, starting 
with the cigar-shaped orthoceratite, far 
back in the Silurian, culminate in the 
fairy-like ‘‘chambered nautilus,’’ surely 
the most beautiful of shell-life forms. In- 
deed, does not every flower or beautiful 
bird illustrate the same truth—no utility, 
no mere life-preservation value, is suffi- 
cient to account for such loveliness—any 
more than utility can account for the love- 
liness of a sunset. It is nature herself bent 
upon the creation of beauty, as her own 
sufficient end. 

And is this anywhere more wonderfully 
shown than in the creation and fostering of 
the love of beauty in human nature? Na- 
ture has created beauty, and she has created 
us with the love of beauty: this is one of the 
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ultimate facts of the universe; and I, for 
one, am heartily in sympathy with those 
philosophers who have found in this fact a 
reason for reverencing nature and in hav- 
ing faith that her revelation of beauty is 
of deep and material significance for us. 
It is nobly expressed Dy Longinus: 

Nature determined man to be no low or ignoble 
animal; but introducing us into life and this entire 
universe as into some vast assemblage, to be spec- 
tators, in a sort, of her contests, and most ardent 
competitors therein, did then implant in our souls 
an invincible and eternal love of that which is 
great and, by our own standards, more divine. 
Therefore it is, that for the speculation and 
thought which are within the scope of human en- 
deavor not all the universe together is sufficient, 
our conceptions often pass beyond the bounds 
which limit it; and if one were to look upon life 
all round, and see how in all things the extraordi- 
nary, the great, the beautiful, stand supreme, he 
will at once know for what ends we have been born. 


In the order of creation beauty is in na- 
ture before it is in art. In the order of 
education love of beauty in art grows with 
love of beauty in nature. This is no argu- 
ment for a shallow realism; for the true 
color of nature is deep and abiding and of 
the kinship of truth. But it is an argu- 
ment for a certain simple and frank rever- 
ence for the charm that the seeker will al- 
ways find about him, in daily things—in 
flowers and bees and birds, in the turn of a 
child’s cheek or the smile on its mother’s 
lips, in the magic of the summer’s green, 
the austerity of winter’s snows, in the 
heroic deaths of men who love justice and 
temperance and truth. It is an argument 
for a value that is at once elemental and 
supreme in human affairs, which God has 
placed freely within the hands of all and 
made difficult only to those who will not 
seek it. In praise of the love of beauty I 
have quoted from great philosophers, sages 
of the historic world; but lest you think 
that to them only can be given this treas- 
ure which is above all treasures, I would 
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quote at the last a prayer of the Navaho? EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


—dwellers in hogans, readers of no book A MEMORIAL TO JOHN ANGUS MACVANNEL 
save Nature’s. but men who have read Tne former student f the late Dr. John 
Nature’s book even to her essential truth. Angus MacVannel, professor of the philosophy 
In Tsegihi, of education in Teachers (¢ re, 4 imbia 
In the house made of dawn, Univ rsity, at a meeting held duri t! 
In the house made of evening twilight, alumni reunion last February i: ted a m 

In the house made of dark cloud, ment which has resulted : 

In the house made of rain and mist and pollen, Se ey a ee Mac\ 
Where the dark mist curtains the doorway : ; ; : nae ; 

The path to which is on the rainbow, seas in the Philosophy { Edu 

Where the zigzag lightning stands high on top... leachers College. 

Oh, male divinity ! A committee, compost d of f mer student 
With your moccasins of dark cloud, come to us, of Dr. MacVannel, was formed and this « 
With your leggings and shirt and head-dress of jnittee after conferences with the authorities 


dark cloud, come to us, 


Teachers College, President Butler, and other 
inn friends of Dr. MacVannel. determined that 
With the dark thunder above you, come to us fund to advance the subject of instruction in 
soaring, which Professor MacVannel was engaged 


With your mind enveloped in dark cloud, come 


With the shapen cloud at your feet, come to us would be most appropr 


soaring, ... Contribut ons to the endowment are first to 
With the far darkness made of the rain and the ht fy . yi 
2 e sought “om tormer student I I a 
mist over your head, come to us soaring, ° : 
: on ' Vannel, and 800 of these have been located and 
With the zigzag lightning flung out on high over pia pak tes 
your head, addressed. Then an pportunity to contr 
With the rainbow hanging high over your head, to the fund will be given to other alm 
come to us soaring, Teachers College and to other pers 
With the far darkness made of the dark cloud on wish to share in establishing the met 
the ends of your wings, come to us soaring! ... 1. . 
_ . ot diag 5 The members of the Advisory Comn 


Happily may fair white corn, to the ends of the :, ' 
pp. . who assisted in maki pl 


morial are as follows: Nicholas Murray Butler, 


earth, come with you, 

Happily may fair yellow corn, fair blue corn, fair 
corn of all kinds, goods of all kinds, jewels of James Earl Russell, Henry Suzzallo, Paul 
all kinds, come with FOU . «>. Monroe, Fre dk rick J. E. Wo dl r dg . ar 

Happily the old men will regard you, Dewey, Edward C. Elliott, Adam Leroy Jon 

Happily the old women will regard you, and Frederic Bayley Pratt. ~ agen 

The young men and the young women will regard commnittes having in chasms the acteal 3 

ag vass is as follows: Benjamin R. Andrews, 


The children will regard you, 7 ; 
Willystine Goodsell, Charles H. Keyes, W 


The chiefs will regard you, 


Happily, as they approach their homes, they will liam H. Kilpatrick, William L. Rabenort and 
regard you: George Drayton Strayer. The committee has 

May their roads home be on the trail of peace! been fortunate to secure as treasurer for the 

oe benaly 5 wer, fund while in process of collection, Mr. Wil 

With beauty before me I walk, - oa » 4 . 

With beauty behind me I walk, lasd ming. of the Cole. | at ee ere 

With beauty above and about me I walk. tees, vice-president of the Columbia Trust ( 

It is finished in beauty, After collection, the Fellowship Fund will, of 

It is finished in beauty! JT]. B. ALEXANDER course, be in the hands of the Teachers ‘ 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA trustees. Persons interested are requested to 


. + ° , > - 
2 Abridged from the version published by Wash- send contributions to Dr. G. R. Lomer, ‘ 
ington Matthews, ‘‘ Navaho Legends,’’ Memoirs of lumbia University, secretary of the committee, 
the American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. V. (1897). who will make acknowledgment. 
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AMERICA FIRST CONFERENCE 

United Edu- 
eation, Dr. P. P. Claxton, has issued a call for 
held on 
ial 


Lik States Commissioner of 


an “ America First” conference to be 
lebruary 3, immediately following the an: 


+ 


meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. This conference 
will deal with the industrial phase of Ameri- 
canization ar the rst of a series of 


d \ i be 
= Amer 1 id 
ofticialls 
Americanization th 
rhe 


under the 


‘National Conferences 
igh Education.” 
February 3 will be 
Bureau of Educa 
the Interior, 
yperation with the National C 
Hundred. This ¢ 


s10ner ot 


is the 


conterence li 
auspices the 
tion in the Department of acting 
In Co mmmiuttee 


ot One mmittee was ap 


pointed by the Comm Education on 
1916, to assist the bureau in con- 
The 
mn Immigration of the Chamber of 


the United America 


msepl mber a 


‘ 


ducting the “ America Iirst ” campaign. 
(Committee ¢ 
Commerce of States of 
will also participate in the program. 

The recorded cooperation of hundreds of in- 
dustrial establishments and chambers of com- 
the First ” 


into the foreground the demand 


merce in * America campaign has 


brought for 
a definite plan of Americanization by indus- 
tries and commercial organizations. For some 
months a tentative plan has been in process 
of formation in a series of consultations be- 
and the Immigration 


the Chamber of 


tween bureau officials 


Committee of Commerce. 
The bearing of this conference upon educa- 
tion and industry is significant. It will bring 


into practical relation employers and edu- 


ecators. This is effected by the nature of the 
eall the Those 


clude officials of chambers of commerce, plant 


for conference. invited in- 


welfare directors, representatives of labor 


and immigration departments and commis- 


sions, and school authorities. 
Each the 


opened with an 


will be 


conducted 


conference 


then 


session of 
address and 
as a round-table discussion of various ques- 
tions printed in the program and relating to 
a national policy of Americanization. 

Owing to the growing interest of industrial 


men in the subject, it is expected that many 
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attending the annua 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will 
* America 


delegates and others 


f 
remain over for 
First ” campaign conference. 

Succeeding conferences will appeal to vari- 
is other organizations, groups and in 


ils interested in general features of 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Na- 
Industrial 
ill be held in Indianapolis, 


February 21-24. The chief 


lie tenth annual convention of the 


interest of the 
thering centers around the state-wide surv 
has 
year, and which 
state to 
the 


which Indiana been carrying on for the 


will Lo d wn in history 


past 


as the first make a complete voca 


tional for purpose of increasing 


the 


survey 
productive efficiency of its commonwealth. 


In city, town and rural district, unusual 


have been asked about the training 


questions 
that 


extent and uses of apprenticeship; about part 


workers can get on their jobs; ibout the 


time courses and evening schools; to what ex 
tent 


the industries may give special trainit 
1 to what 


they do not 
extent the schools can be 
that 

It is already evident that the answering of 


wl ich now provide ane 


a factor in providing 
training. 

these questions will show Indiana the kind of 
vocational education which the state will need 
and how it best can be given Out of the 
findings Indiana expects to develop a program 
of vocational education that will take several 
years to work out completely, but that will 
put 


states. 


Indiana in the forefront of American 


be 


otter 


value of this 
found in the suggestions which it 


survey will 
will 


towns interested in 


The national 


to other states, cities and 
providing practical education for their people. 

In addition to the discussions on the survey, 
prominent leaders in manufacturing, labor 
and education circles will discuss questions of 
deep interest to all who believe that an im 
portant part of national preparedness is that 
which deals with the promotion of the indus- 


trial efficiency of its workers. 
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Mr. W. F. Book, state director of vocational 
rk for Indiana, will speak on the “ Need 
r the Indiana Surveys ”; Chas. H. Winslow, 
director of the Indiana State Survey, will 
take part in the symposium of the findings 
nd recommendations, as will also Dr. Chas. 
A. Prosser, director of Dunwoody Industrial 


Institute, Minneapolis, who will speak on 


trade and educational agreements; Mrs. Lu- 
cinda W. Prince, director of the departmé nt 
f education, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, will discuss department store analyses 
and day part-time and evening training 
courses in salesmanship. Mrs. Mary Schenck 
W lman, formerly director of the Manhattan 
or Girls and the Department of 
Ilousehold Arts at Teachers College, has been 
assigned the topic, “ A Study of the Workers 
n the Home and Courses of Training for 
Home-making,” while Miss Adelaide Steele 


Baylor, Spec ial Agent state Board of Edu- 


¢ 
t 


cation to Supervise Domestic Science in 
Indiana, will speak on “Trade and Indus- 
trial Work for Girls and Women.” The 
morning session will close with a discussion 
on the significance of the Indianapolis Survey 
to the metal trades industry. 

Special problems suggested by the Indiana 
Surveys will be discussed on Thursday after- 
noon. Some of the subjects which will be 
considered are vocational education and the 
permit worker, vocational education and a re- 
constructed apprenticeship, vocational educa- 
tion and the coordinator in industry and voca- 


tional education and extension work. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF A MEDICAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue total amount subscribed to the medical 
work of the University of Chicago has reached 
the sum of $4,750,000. This sum has been 


contributed as follows: 


General Edueation Board .......... . - $1,000,000 
Rockefeller Foundation ...... revesss Bee 
Members of the Billings family ... .. 1,000,000 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Rosenwald .... 500,000 
fe ee eer ‘akeebance ee 
M. A. Ryerson .... (2-06 stee = ie 
J. Ogden Armour j , 200,000 


Mrs. G. F. Swift .... ¥ 100,000 


$1,000,000, 


l 
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000; for endowment of the Billings Hospital and 
of the medical staff, both on the Midway and on the 
West Side, $4,000,000; the capitalization of the 
fund already devoted by 
fundamental medical sciences, $2,000,000; the land 
sillings Hospital will 


the university to the 


on the Midway on which the 
be erected, perhaps $500,000; the property turned 
over to the university by the board of trustees of 
the Rush Medical College, perhaps $250,000; the 
Presbyterian Hospital, approximately $3,000,000; 
the Sprague Memorial Institute fund, which will 
also hold a contractual relationship with the uni- 
versity ultimately 


This will make the entire plan, involving the two 


schools, $2,000,000. 


medical 


medical schools and the funds devoted to research, 


amount to $13,050,000. 


SCHOOL TO BE ESTABLISHED BY THE GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


TH Board 


that it will provide Teachers College of Colum- 


General Education announces 
bia University with the funds nec ssary to es- 
tablish and conduct a school for the purpose of 
constructive work in the reorganization of ele- 
The keen 
Eliot’s 


mentary and secondary education. 


and extended discussion of President 
paper on “ Changes needed in Secondary Edu- 


Abraham 


School ” 


cation” and iF lexner’s 


“The Modern 


General Education Board of the importance 


paper on 
have convinced the 
of supporting a school conducted in coopera- 
tion with Teachers College for the purpose of 
working out by cautious experimentation sug- 
gested improvements in the curriculum so that 
it may be better adapted to the needs of mod- 
ern life than is the curriculum now in common 
use. 

The organization of the school under the aus- 
pices of Teachers College ensures the careful 
study of every experiment by the Faculty of 
Teachers College, many of whom are among 
the ablest critics of educational procedure in 
the world. This arrangement will make for 
carefully considered and continuous progress 
toward the goal for which the school is estab- 
lished. 


pressed interest in the undertaking and it is 


A number of colleges have already ex- 
hoped that academic cooperation will be ob- 
tained. 

In the curriculum, according to the state- 


ment, modern languages will be stressed and 
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experiments will be made with a view to de- 
termining what methods of teaching English, 
French and German give the most substantial 
New methods of teaching 


literature, history and civies will be tried and 


practical results. 


in this connection efforts will be made to ascer 


tain whether the important ancient classics 


ean not be effectively used in translations. 
Latin 
taught in the 


the domestic arts will be 


and Greek as will not be 


school. Science, industry and 
prominent through 
out the school, and increased attention will be 
given to music, drawing and art. The subject 
of mathematics will receive special considera- 
in the hope of 


course of study which connects the 


tion working out a rational 


study of 
and which also 


mathematics with its use, 


makes adequate provision for those who have 
special ability or desire for this subject. Or- 
ganized recreation, play and games will be 
provided for. Constant efforts will be made, 
by means of individual, class and school ex- 
cursions, by means of pictures, lantern slides, 
shop and laboratory, special 


charts, maps, 


reading matter and discussions, to give th 


pupils sufficient contact with their natural, 
industrial, social economic, vocational and do- 
mestic environment so as to derive the basis 
for their school work from real situations and 
thus make school work constantly real to them. 
The school will frankly discard that theory of 
education known as “formal discipline” and 
will undertake to secure training through the 
eareful and thorough study of subjects which 
Tt is believed that 


a much more effective discipline can be thus 


are in themselves valuable. 


secured. 

The director of the school will be Professor 
Otis W. Caldwell, now head of the department 
of natural sciences in the school of education 
of the University of Chicago. Before becom- 
ing a member of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago Dr. Caldwell had experience as 
teacher and supervisor in elementary schools, 
high schools, state normal school and college. 
He is the author of several important books 
dealing with the subjects of botany and gen- 
eral science for the use of secondary schools, 
and has also edited a leading text-book in agri- 
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He has been for 


years one of the most active and effective work- 


culture for secondary schools. 
ers in adapting science subjects to elementary 
and secondary school uses. In addition to his 
books he has published numerous papers deal- 
educational aspects of science 

| 


and has been constantly in demand as a 


ing with the 
work, 
speaker on educational programs. Recently he 


has participated in the Gary survey which is 


4] 


being conducted by the General Education 


Board and he is just completing a monograph 
on the teaching of science in the Gary schools. 
In addition to his position as director of the 
school Dr. Caldwell will beeome a professor of 
In recruiting 
country irched for able 
teachers in all the different 


education in Teachers College. 
the staff, the will be sez 
and resourceful 
fields of elementary and secondary education. 
It is expected that the school will open with 
fall of 1917. Both 


f age up will be 


part of its classes in the 
boys and girls from six years ¢ 
though they will not necessarily be 


all subjects. It 


admitted, 


in the same classes in is ex 


pected that the tuition fees will be moderate 


and 


authority 


be a number of free 


Subject to the 


and that there will 
partial scholarships. 
of Columbia University and Teachers College, 
the general management of the school will be 


vested in an administrative committee com 


Teache rs 
addi- 


Russell, dean of 
chairman, and the following 
tional members: Otis W. Caldwell, V. Everit 
Macy, Mrs. Villard Straight, Felix M. War- 
burg, Arthur Turnbull, appointed by Teachers 
College, and George E. Vincent, Wickliffe 
Rose, Charles P. Howland Abraham 
Flexner, appointed by the chairman of the 


posed of James E. 
College, 


and 


General Education Board. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Frank E. 


years superintendent of the schools of Minne- 


SpauLpinG, for the past three 


apolis and previously superintendent at New- 
ton, Mass., has accepted the superintendency 
of the Cleveland schools. The Cleveland board 
has agreed not to interfere with his policies, 
and has made the salary of the position $12,000. 

Proressor W. G. Everetr has been elected 


on recommendation of the Board of Fellows 
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director of the new s 1 of education at 
Brown | 
Tue Mass iusetts Stat B 1 of | 


ant to the deputy co 
vocational educatio 
For the purpose of cooperat vith var 
public schools in the use and 
standard educational measurements, Dr. J 
W. Todd, of the departments of ps 
and education in the Universit 
kota, has opened 1 bureau f educational 
measurements. Irom the bureau t variou 
tests are to be sent out to the schools that e1 
roll in the bureau, used in 
and then returned for tab 


Dr. Lupwik Exuruicnu, of Exeter College, Ox 


ford, has been appointed lecturer in politi l 
science in the University of ¢ 

[. Kennetu PEeENNIMAN, graduate of Midd 
bury College in the ss 1) ! Lane 
pointed to a Rhodes scholarship r 
sity of Oxford by e Ver t m1 ; 

Proressor A. F. BLanks has res ed as as 
sistant prof: r of peaking Colgate 
University to ept tl ir of English liter 


ma Gakuin College, T 


Grorce S. TuRNBALL, a g 


vi sity I Washingtor ind for several vears 
active in the newspaper field of the 1 
has been chosen to fill the professors 
journalism at the Universit) f Oregon, t 
vacant by the resignat rt V. Dy 
who was recently appointed head d 
ment in the University of W: gt 

Dr. Henry W. Lawrence, J Dp , 
of history in Dartn 1 Colle I ! 
pointed to fill the vacancy at t head of tl 


history department of Middlebury Co Z 
caused by the deat 


GEORGE FREDERICK 


School, dean of Cincinnati principals, died on 
January 13. Bor ( December 
16, 1853, he had been connected with the 
schools as pupil, teacher and principal for th 
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past fifty-seven years. He was graduated from 
Woodward High School in 1872, the 
fall of that year was appointed a teacher in 
the Twenty third District School. He 
afterwards the Twenty-second 
District as German assistant and in 1892 was 
made principal of Webster School. 


and in 


was 


transferred to 


Cuartes D. Larkins, for fourteen 
principal of the Manual Training High School, 
in Brooklyn, died on January 14, aged sixty- 


years 


three years. 
Pri fesse Tr Miinster- 
the 


Owinc to the death of 


berg several changes have been made in 
courses for the second half year in psychology 
Dr. Roswell Angier, 
Yale University, will 
the seminar course. Assistant Pro- 
Langfeld and Dr. L. T. Troland, of 


Harvard, will conduct the other courses in the 
department. 


at Harvard University. 
assistant professor at 
conduct 


fe ‘ssor 


Dean James R. ANGELL, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at the University of Chi- 


cago, is giving the lectures on the Spencer 


Foundation at Union College which were to 
have been delivered by the late Professor 


Fight 
January 15, are to be 
Makers of Mod- 
ern Psychology.” Professor Angell gave the 
initial 1911, 
afterwards published under the title of “ Chap- 
from Modern Psychology.” Professors 
H. Palmer and Hugo Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard, and Professors John Dewey and Ed- 


ward L. Thorndike, of Columbia, are among 


Josiah Royee, of Harvard University. 
lectures, beginning 
given on the subject of “ The 
series in and his lectures were 
ters 


George 


those who have already appeared in the course. 

At the recent thirtieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Michigan College of Mines, Dr. 
M. E. Wadsworth, the first president.of the 
college, now emeritus dean and professor of 
mining geology in the school of mines of the 
University of Pittsburgh, gave the address, 
his subject being “ The Michigan College of 
Mines in the Nineteenth Century.” 

Herpert FE. Boiron, professor of American 
history in the University of California, has 
been chosen by the academic senate as annual 
faculty research lecturer for 1917. This lec- 
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ture will be given on the evening of Charter 
Day, Friday, March 23, and will recount some 
of the results of Professor Bolton’s researches 
as to the activities of Spain in North America. 

“ ELIMINATION of Waste in Education” was 
the subject of the address of John Tildsley, th 
new associate superintendent of schools, at the 
dinner of the Schoolmasters Association of 
New York and Vicinity last at the Co 
lumbia University Club. 


] 
week 


about to 


Pittsburgh is 


a campaign, which is to last two 


THe University of 
inaugurate 
years, for the purpose of raising $2,000,000 for 
the growing needs of the institution. 

A BUDGET calling for a state appropriation 
needs of the 
the 
two years has been prepared by the board of 


of almost $3,500,000 to meet the 


College during next 


Pennsylvania State 


trustees. A state-wide campaign to inform 
the publie of the work, growth and needs of 
the college has been launched. Circulars set 
ting forth this information will be distributed 
by students, alumni and friends of the college. 
It is believed this activity, together with the 
personal appeals to the members of the legis- 
lature, will obtain an appropriation suffi- 
ciently large to prevent further crippling of 
the institution. 

THE construction of the library 
for Stanford University will be 
The library is planned to furnish 


building 
begun next 
month. 
accommodations for growth during the coming 
fifty years, and will be so situated in the center 
of the quadrangle, surrounded by open courts, 
that additional wings may be added from time 
to time. It 1.000.000 


books. 


is designed to house 
Tue University of Chicago has received a 


gift, from a donor who does not wish his 
name to be given at present, the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars a vear for five years, by means 
of which men and women who are leaders in 
their various fields of activity may be brought 
before the university in annual lectures on 
general subjects. 

Tue board of education of the district of 
Columbia has appealed to the public for $1,000 


for fifty-nine tuberculous children recently ex- 
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cluded from school. Buildings and teachers female teachers £10 to singk te 


are available, but there is no fund for trans-_ ers in the scl thi roug | 


portation, blankets, clothing or food. It is will cost £400 per ul 
expected that Congress at the present session Tue following r it 


will make provision for the education of these the English Headmasters’ Confer 
children after the present sch ol year. was 
TueE faculty and students of DePauw Uni this conference reathrms its « t t 
ve rsity recently contributed over one thousand Greek oug! t no l nger t iM ret ‘ | 
dollars to Dr. John R. Mott’s Y. M. C. A. compulsory subject in the entrance ex 


fund for use in European prison-camp work. tions to the Universities of Oxford and ( 
a ; , “+. : bridge. In urging this they in 
[Tne alumni of the University of Cin- ; ‘ 
to deny that for those boys who are fit for 


cinnati living in Dayton, Ohio, have incor- 
oe a : . there is no finer educational instr 
y™ rated under the name ot The I niversity ot 


ea . ; : Greek, nor that there are other compulsor 
Cincinnati Club of Davton. Graduates of all . 


ae subjects which are open to grave t 
the colleges of the universitvy—medicine, teach- ‘ 
; . gee a True Sehool] of Oriental Studies d 
ers, engineering, arts, ete., are eligible, as well [ne School : eccanhie _ J ‘ 
stitution, is to be I pened 


as the cooperative engineering students now 
located in Dayton. A club house will be pur 
chased and residence accommodations made 


for thirty or forty members. The club, how 


; : . , iia, Ch Biase 4 res ‘ 
ever, is not mainly a social one. It is planned COMPprising’ - liffer , 
. 1D n early date to exter f 
to conduct lectures and extension courses, ped iw a r . 


with the assistance of the staff of the Uni 
. . 7 ° ° or sig@ion > enstome f ()riant ! nie 
versity of Cincinnati. tory, religion and I ; 1 
; African countries will form a special featur 

A BILL has been introduced into the Minne- 


sota legislature requiring the regents of the 


in the curriculum. The senate of the Univer 
Sity of London has assented to the transfer to 


university vo be elected by direct vote ot che the school of the teachers i the Orie { i] de 


people. The bill also provides that there shall 


a : ; 1 di é partments at University and King’s Colleg: 
e one regen oO acl ‘oOngressionai stric ° ° ° 
I ne regent from ¢ sch c 1ZzT¢ sional di tric t ensledine certain sublects, euch as Exyotel 
and that the regents shall be paid a salary of esr. Aamvtclens end Heke The Oriental 
$2,500 a year, with the expectation that the eae 

. SLAMS Lay 
will devote a large portion of their time to iil Be 


e accordingly been transferred to t 
: é it since the teaching at th 
their duties as regents. i Mila saa a ened gill: oo 
Tue National Union of Teachers of Great pointments have been mad 
Britain, which represents nearly 100,000 school ; = 
Examinations for license 
hand drawing in New York ¢ 


teachers, has adopted a comprehensive scheme 


of educational reform, including free educa 


) . . will be col duc ted bv the } rd 
tion up to the university stage and compul- ; ha tell of te % 
. > 2 a 1e@ hall of the [ ra ed 
sory education between the ages of five and Be 
= 1 catio « et i i l March 26 and 27 nd Septer er 10 nd 11 
eighteen. ie : 
Teachers of dr ng in the 


THE elementary school teachers of Man- the Citv of New York are apr ted fr 
chester and Salford, who number about 3,000 eligible lists of persons who have } d th 
and 1,000, respectively, have forwarded appli- tests required by the board of examiner 
cations for advances of pay at the rate of £20 Both men and women are eligible for th 
a year, on the ground of the increased cost examinations The high schools employ over 
of living. The Dukinfield education author- one hundred teachers of drawing, and there is 
ities have granted a bonus of £10 a year to at present a considerable number of vacancies 
all married male teachers and £5 to unmarried (Candidates who receive good ratings upon th 
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examination may expect early appointments to 
well-paid and permanent positions. The mini- 
mum salary of an assistant teacher of draw- 
ing is $900 per annum; the maximum, $2,650 
per annum; and the annual increase is $100 
for the first two years, $200 for one year (the 
fourth), and thereafter $150. The increase 
beyond the sixth, the ninth, and the twelfth 
year salaries is conditioned upon character 
of service. Credit will be given on the fore- 
going salary schedule for previous experience, 
if of sufficient length and approved character, 
in teaching in high schools or other institu- 
tions of secondary grade. Credit thus given 
will permit a teacher to begin service at a 
salary one to eight years in advance of the 


minimum named above: 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THOUGHTS ON TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
SUGGESTED BY LESSONS LEARNED IN 
TRAINING TEACHERS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL teachers and superintendents 
belong to the branch of the public service 
which has had a very rich professional train- 
ing experience, Lessons learned in this ex- 
perience may be of value in our efforts to 
train for other branches of the public service. 

Among the lessons which those responsible 
for the training of public-school teachers and 
superintendents either have learned or are 
learning the following are the most suggestive 
to those interested in the promotion of train- 
ing for the public service. 

1. The heavy demands for professional train- 
ing follow legislation prescribing minimum re- 
quirements which must be met by the eandi- 
date before he or she can be admitted into 
the service. These minimum requirements 
generally are such as have been enforced by 
public opinion in more favored and enlight- 
ened communities. The actual amount and 
character of the professional training of the 
public-school teachers of any community de- 
pends upon the salaries paid by the commu- 
nity, upon the permanency of tenure of posi- 
tion, and upon the freedom of the community 


through its board of education to go outside 
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of itself, if necessary, to secure the best talent 
obtainable for the money it has to expend. 

2. It is in the interest of the public service 
to consciously select for training those who 
give evidence of possessing those traits, capac- 
ities, and abilities necessary for success in 
teaching, instead of relying entirely on teacher- 
training institutions weeding out those un- 
fitted for the service. 

3. The teaching profession has suffered from 
premature specialization. Many of our ele- 
mentary teachers have been criticized as being 
too narrow. Either the period of training will 
have to be lengthened so as to allow the stu- 
dent more time for avocational and liberal- 
izing studies or the character of some of the 
prevocational training in the high school will 
have to be modified. 

4. If our public schools are to achieve all 
that our people hope to accomplish through 
them, the training of our public-school teachers 
and superintendents must include such thor- 
ough work in the social sciences as will not 
only give the members of this branch of the 
publie service a vision of the social service 
which our schools can render society, but will 
also develop the capacity to make these visions 
come true. 

5. It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the “academic atmosphere” of old-line 
colleges and universities is unfavorable to the 
training of efficient teachers and officers for 
the schools of our people. There is needed 
professional departments, schools or colleges. 

6. It is important that the training of the 
teacher include opportunities to teach under 
competent supervision and under conditions 
just as near normal as possible. 

7. The graduates of our teacher- and super- 
intendent-training courses are not “ finished ” 
products. They need and are demanding corre- 
spondence, extension, and short and long 
courses, the function of which is either to 
broaden the horizon or to increase the tech- 
nical efficiency of those already in the service. 

The thoughts on training for public service 
suggested by these lessons might be formu- 
lated as follows: 

1. It is important that those interested in 
the promotion of training for public service 

















utilize every educative agency in an endeavor 
to develop a demand for expert public service 
and a willingness on the part of our people to 
make compensation sufficiently great, tenure 
of office sufficiently secure, and the field suff- 
ciently large to make it worth while for our 
best men and women to train for the service. 

2. Were those responsible for the training 
for public service to discover the traits, capac- 
ities and abilities, necessary for success in the 
various branches of the service, it would then 
be possible to avoid much fruitless training 
by consciously selecting for training those 
who give evidence of possessing those traits, 
capacities and abilities. 

3. It is necessary to guard against premature 
specialization in training for public service. 
In the field of public service fhe prevocational 
or avocational training of the candidate is 
just as important as the vocational training, 
the man is in some senses more important than 
the expert. There are valid reasons why those 
interested in the promotion of training for 
publie service should interest themselves in 
the movement which has for its object the 


vitalization and social 


ization of the curricula 
of our elementary and secondary schools, and 
of our colleges and university professional 
schools. 

4. It is very important that candidates for 

the public service be thoroughly grounded in 
the social sciences. In addition to their tech- 
nical knowledge and skill our experts in the 
public service need social vision and political 
insight. 
5. If our colleges and universities are to 
participate in the training of men and women 
for the public service, it is important that they 
be made to understand that such participation 
should come not through academic depart- 
ments, but through professional departments 
organized for the specific purpose of training 
men and women for the public service. 

6. Such departments should include in their 
training course opportunities for practical 
field work under competent supervision and 
under conditions just as near normal as pos- 
sible; and 
7. There is now and will continue to be need 
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ble progress during 
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tration and that all its affairs were 


ord r with the po sible CXC ption of the comp 
troller’s office, over which, according to a by 
law of the board of regents, the president had 
no control. The confidence and « equel 
activity of those who had th nterests of the 
university at heart was unwise, however, be 
cause of the Nevada system of university gov- 
ernment. ‘The members of the board of regents 
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regents holding office four years, 


ve in number are nom 


ventions and popular vote, 
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upon their duties with the apparent intention 
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Then 
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of carrying 


conduct an investigation. something 
their proceedings took on an at- 
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Wonderland.” The logic 


the famous procedure: * Sentence first, 


was the same, and 
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afterward, and of course the trial comes last of 
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the president the alternative of summary dis 
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In executive session they voted to give 
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of four months, during which he was to 
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idicial investigation wl h the ret g rd 
had the previous week requested of t stat 
slature. They were out-voted. They p1 
tested against asking or cepting the resig 
1 f an in po! t « il l t m no 
charges had be pref id 
rive hearing. They were out 1. They 
suggested that a board pledged ig St star 
chamber methods must spread its Ipon 
the minutes. The new members complied 
under protest, plaintively pointing the u n 
trovertible fact that a i I S ( 4 
created which would make it extremely di 1] 
to get any able man to accept the presidency 
f the university. They hastily dre ip a 
statement of reasons for their actions in whic] 


ot taken into account 
accusations against Mr. Hend- 


They gave three reasons upon which they 


they said that they had 1 
the published 
rick. 
declared the 
based. 


demand for his resignation was 


of the finances, for which they held a untabl 
the retiring board of regents, the president, t 
former comptroller and the present comp- 


stultified 
llership 


comptroller, whom they had just 


Within ten minutes the 


themselves by reelecting 


the former 


held accountable jointly with the president; 
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and who, as a matter of fact, was solely ac 

countable. The second reason given was Mr. 


Hendrick’s vacillation of character, a quality; 
which had discovered in for 


though it is still hidden from the per 


the Vv 


associates of a lifetime. The final 


business 
reason given was that President Hendrick had 
lost the confidence of the majority of the school 
men and school women of the stat and that 
of the people of the state in general. When 
this statement was made public, testimonials 


officials, resolutions of 


from the leading school 
confidence from the administrative officers of 
the university, resolutions from the student 
body demanding an investigation of the action 
of the regents, and an outburst of indignation 
in all parts of the state, came to prove the ab- 
surdity of this final ground for removal, and to 
bear witness that the people of Nevada are not 
satisfied with the action of the regents that they 


chose so recently. In all probability this oc- 
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QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION AND THE CLOSED MIND 
ANNOUNCEMENT of the plan of the General 
Education Board to give a thorough try-out to 
‘modernized ” school course, in connection 
with the Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 


Most of the 


professors and teachers interviewed on the 


} 


sity, has had a mixed reception. 


subject appear to welcome the experiment. 


This does not necessarily mean that they ac- 


attempt to freshen education in the public 
schools. Several educational authorities are 
quoted as adverse to the scheme. The Vv con- 
demn it in advance with a good deal of as- 
perity. And some fine old crusted Tories in 
the press and elsewhere are bitterly against it 
as being the plot of dangerous educational 
anarchists. 

Now, education can not deny itself. Teach- 
ers can not destroy the work of their own 
hands. And if anything has been achieved by 
all those who have wrought in our schools and 
colleges for generations past it has been th 
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spreading conviction that educated men must 
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our way in all this matter. No one royal road 
has been marked out for all to follow. 
pression gets abroad that some study has be- 
obsolete; that it 

that its educational value has nearly 


The im- 


come no longer interests 


pupils; 
vanished. And then along comes some teacher 
of native genius to take the musty old disci- 
pline and make it a live and throbbing thing 
of the present. It may be the classics, which 
Dr. Flexner is going to drop. It may be his- 
tory, or it may be science. One would almost 
dare to say that the particular subject makes 
very little difference, provided it is taught by 
the right teacher. First catch your teacher! 
His main object is to call out the enthusiasm 


And 


T ) say 


and waken the minds of his scholars. 
that can be done in a thousand ways. 
that set 


credly guarded in a ne 


any form of education is to be sa- 
varietur spirit, is to 
make a fetich of education. The human mind 
fulfils itself in many wavs—with one kind of 
education or another; sometimes without any 
of a formal kind. The man most quoted to- 
day in the whole Anglo-Saxon world, Abrahain 
self-schooled. 
Yet his mind was somehow opened and led to 
expand its full powers. With such cases before 


our eyes we shall be dull indeed if we take an 


Lincoln, was almost entirely 


oath of allegiance to any cut-and dried educa- 


tional formularies, and regard bold experi- 
ments, that may be even audacious, as treason- 


able-—The New York Evening Post. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


The School Review—January 


The high school of to-morrow: David Snedden. 

Observation and practise in courses for training 
rural teachers: C. J. Anderson and Winifred 
Edsall. 

The Arlington plan of grouping pupils according 
to ability in the Arlington high school: Fred- 
erick E. Clerk. 

Administration and Supervision— 

December 


The readjustment of Solvay schools: Philip W. L. 


Educational 


Cox. 
Some aspects of school health supervision: Joseph 


Schapiro. 
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The Journal of Educational Psychology—December 

A preliminary study of the measurement of abili 
ties in geometry: L. V. Stockard and J. Carleton 
Bell. 

A survey of speech defects: Smiley Blanton. 

Methods of expressing results of measurements of 

Robert 


intelligence: coefficient of intelligence: 


M. Yerkes and Louise Wood. 


Education—J anuary 
Possibilities of the junior high school: Thomas H. 
Briggs. 

The new admission system of Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley Colleges: M. L. Burton. 
Comprehensive examinations of the college entrance 

Corwin. 
Ernest C. 


examination board: Robert N. 
The doctrine of 
Moore. 


general discipline: 


The Catholic Educational Review—January 
Balances in development: Thomas Edward Shields. 
Justine B. Ward. 


Education of women during the Renaissance: Mary 


Primary methods in music: 


Agnes Cannon. 

Edueation for economic efficiency: Thomas Edward 
Shields. 

Some evidences of mysticism in English poetry of 
the nineteenth century: Sr. Mary Pius. 


Catholie school music: Albert Lohman. 


The Journal of Home Economics—January 
The development of home economics: Isabel Bevier. 
Financing home demonstration work: D. W. Work 

ing. 
The new feeding in typhoid: Alice Clorinda Wal- 
ton. 
Dietetic treatment of diabetes: Lenna F. Cooper. 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
THE ACCELERATION OF PUPILS 


TueE task of educating all the children raises 


several questions and problems as yet un- 
solved and in many cases unrecognized. We 


are teaching the pupils in the mass with too 
little regard for the variation of individuals. 
Not all pupils are able to progress at the same 
rate nor are all pupils capable of progressing 
at the same rate all through their school life. 
Some pupils must require more time than is 
given to the mass and other pupils can very 
easily cover a given amount of work in less 
time than the majority. At the B. F. Day 
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School for several years we have advanced according to the teachers’ general estimate of 
pupils faster than the usual rate of progress, their ability. Following are some results of 
many years as many as ten per cent. of the’ this investigation: 

total enrollment have advanced one year and In class A 42 pupils with 61 special promo 
a half in the course in one year’s time. An _ tions and 2 failures. 


TABLE SHOWING RELATION BETWEEN THE ACCELERATION 
AND FAILURES OF PUPILS AND THEIR STANDINGS 
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Unshaded portions show the per cents each class is of 
the total number investigated. Shaded portions show the 


per cent of special promotions or failures 


Fig. I 
investigation has recently been made to ascer- In class B 114 pupils with 80 special promo 
tain the effect of this shortening of the pupils’ tions and 32 failures 
elementary-school time. In class C 110 pupils with 56 special pron 
There are 302 pupils in the sixth, seventh tions and 68 failures. 
and eighth grades. These pupils’ school his- In class P 36 pupils with 12 special promo- 
tory was examined because they had been in tions and 33 failures 
school long enough to make some compari- In per cents. the results 
sons. These pupils were divided into classes 14 per cent. of puy re A pupils with 29 
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per cent. of the total special promotions and 
1.5 per cent. of the total failures. 

38 per cent. of the pupils are B pupils with 
38 per cent. of the total special promotions and 
24 per cent. of the total failures. 

36 per cent. of the pupils are C pupils with 
28 per cent. of the total special promotions 
and 50 per cent. of the total failures. 

12 per cent. of the pupils are P pupils with 
5 per cent. of the total special promotions and 
24.5 per cent. of the total failures. 

Average of special promotion among all 
pupils: 

A’s 1.45; B’s .7; C’s .B; F's 33. 

Average of failures among all pupils: 

A’s .04; B’s .28; C’s .61; P’s .91. 

The saving to the district is an interesting 
item. These 302 pupils during their school 
life have had 209 special promotions and 135 
failures, which is a net gain of 74 in favor of 
the special promotions. On the basis of the 
cost per pupil to be educated in the elementary 
schools of Seattle the saving to the district 
has been $2,647.86. 

The first semester of the present school year, 
1915-16, we had 78 special promotions, slightly 
less than ten per cent., and 26 failures, a net 
gain in favor of the special promotions of 52 
and a saving of $1,787.50 to the district. 

A recent honor roll of the Lincoln High 
School to which our pupils are sent shows about 
12 per cent. of the list to be made up of 
former B. F. Day pupils, many of whom re- 
ceived special promotions while in our school. 
This further substantiates our belief that 
many pupils may complete the required course 
in much less time than is required of all with- 
out loss to themselves. 

A. 8S. Gist 

B. F. Day SCHOOL, 

SEATTLE, WASH. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 
Tue meeting of the association was called 
to order on December 29 in Kent Hall, Co- 


lumbia University, with an attendance during 


} 


the first session of about 75 members. the 
registration later reaching 150. 

On recommendation of the council Messrs. 
Ross, Lovejoy, Dealey, Denney and Weeks 
were appointed a committee on resolutions, 
and the chairman designated an afternoo) 
hour at which the committee would meet and 
hear movers of such resolutions. 

On the roll call of committees, reports of 
progress were made by Committee B (methods 
of appointment and promotion), C (methods 
of recruiting the profession by scholarships 
and fellowships), L (cooperation with Latin 
American universities), M (recommendations 
of the Pan-American Scientifie Congress), O 
(requirements for the Ph.D. degree), and Q 
(conference with other societies in regard to 
the place and time of annual meetings). 

Report of Committee B (J. M. Coulter, 
Chicago, chairman).—The first duty of vour 
committee was to discover the facts. Accord 
ingly, the chairman submitted a series 
tions to each member of the committee, to 
which 13 members replied, representing twelve 
institutions, well distributed as to character 
and location. Every method of appointment 
and promotion exists, through the follow 
series: (1) Unadvised action of trustees: (2) 
dictatorship of president ; (3) control by head 
of department; (4) nomination by department 
as a whole, and (5) nomination and promo 
tion by an advisory council representing the 
faculties. The tendency is toward greater 
democracy, that is, toward opportunity for the 
tree expression of opinion by those whose 
opinion should count. In the large majority 
of cases the president is still the most influ- 
ential factor, nominating usually—but not 
always—after consultation with the depart- 
ment concerned. There are serious cases of 
dictatorial power exercised by trustee or presi- 
dent which need investigation. The com- 
mittee proposes to investigate certain flagrant 
cases, and also to study and report upon the 
rules governing what seem to be the most 
enlightened methods. 

Committee I (University Ethics) (J. Dewey, 
Columbia, chairman).—The chairman re- 


ported that no cases had been brought to th 
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museums, laboratories other 


federal government, and that the gov 


interested in the 


promo 


all organizations 


should give carerul study 


scientihe researc! 


means for securing this object. 
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chairman of the committee 
informal report was recelvé 
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Re ogn 


the arts : 1s been at the basis of what 
in civilization, and that the an 
mosities aroused by the war and the impoverished 
condition the warring nations will make the re 


sumption of such international cooperation ex 
tremely difficult, 


Resolved, 


resources of the American universities, as far 


that we pledge ourselves to utilize 


in our power lies, to the end that the international 


community of arts ani é 3 be maintained, re 


stored and advanced as peedll 

Resolved, that a 
pointed to cooperate with the joint committee on 
international cooperation in science appointed by 


as possible. 


committee of fifteen be 


the National Academy of Science and the Ameri 


ean Association for the Advancement ol Seience, 


and to devise other ways : vans whereby the 


end of this resolution may be most effectively 


mu hieved. 


The council was authorized 
a committee whenever in the 


eouncil such action would best 


the end sought by the resolution pr yposed 
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ans for publication. 
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lack of the ten year requirement or on account 
of inadequate information. 

Election 
nominating committee having been presented, 
the following elected: 
President, Frank Thilly, Cornell University; 


, 
Vice -preside nt, John 


of OU The report of th 
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